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LINCOLN  -  HIS  INTELLECTUAL  POWER 


Harry  F.  Lake 


LINCOLN  - 


HIS  lOTELLHOTUAL  POWER 


It  18  a  thrilling  experience  to  stand  within  the  shadow 
of  a  great  events       Improssively  this  thought  came  to  me  some  time 
ago  as  I  stood  in  the  small  room  of  the  huable  house  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  died.      Standing  there  I  could  easily  believe  the  fa«t  of 
the  too  narrow  and  too  short  bed  on  which  his  shambling  liiabs  rested 
that  last  night,  could  experience  something  of  the  intense  anxiety 
of  the  watchers  by  his  bedside,  which  included  all  the  members  of 
his  official  family,  save  one, Secretary  Seward  who  had  himself  been 
attacked  and  seriously  wounded  in  whet  was  intended  as  a  horrible 
orgy  of  assassination,  could  feel  something  of  the  agony  of  Mrs, 
Lincoln  and  her  son  Robert  in  their  frequent  comings  and  golni^s 
from  a  small  room  adjoining,  and  finally  could  understand  afresh 
and  anew  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Mr.  Stanton,  the  iron  Secretary 
of  War,  who  started  to  leave  the  room  the  moment  after  the  President 
died,  but  abruptly  turned  back  and  standing  exactly  where  I  stood, 
broke  the  awful  silence  of  the  moment  by  saying,-  "There  lies  the 
body  of  the  greatest  leader  of  men  since  the  days  of  the  Christ, 
and  now  he  belongs  to  the  ages". 

Was  Abraham  Lincoln  really  a  great  man  and  does  he 
actually  belong  to  the  ages? 

I  am  told  that  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  as  you  come  down 
what  Is  known  as  Soldiers  Hill  you  meet  suddenly  a  heroic  statue 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.       It  is  a  memorial  to  the  soldiers  lost  out  of  the 
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Blaok  Watch  in  the  great  war.         Last  year  in  the  square  off 
Westminister  Abbey  where  they  might  have  put  the  figure  of  any  one 
of  a  large  number  of  eminent    English  men  there  was  dedicated  in 
the  presence  of  a  most  distinguished  gathering  of  British  statesmen 
the  bronze  likeness  of  President  Lincoln.         In  any  quarter  of  the 
globe,  in  any  country  where  the  yoke  of  bondage  has  not  yet  been 
entirely  lifted,  the  children  playing  in  the  streets  will  tell  that 
the  greatest  man  of  the  centuries  past  is  the  Araerloan  Emancipator. 
To  the  tomb  of  Lincoln  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  come  each  year 
more  than  100,000  Americans  to  visit  the  resting  place  of  the  fore- 
most oitiaen  that  their  country  has  given  to  the  world.  They 
visit  it  as  a  shrine,  and  in  that  tomb  are  constantly  kept  the 
fresh  flerral  tributes  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  world.  In 
mid-August  some  time  ago  I  noted  tributes  from  General  Pershing, 
Calvin  Ooolidge,  Paderewski,  Lloyd  George  and  Glemenoeau,  Tiger  of 
France,  together  with,  better  than  all,  a  mass  of  offerings  from 
the  plain  and  humble  folk  of  America.       This,  two  generations  after 
his  death! 

In  his  natal  month  no  magaslne  but  tells  some  story 
of  his  remarkable  career  -  no  newspaper,  worthy  of  the  nmae,  that 
does  not  honor  itaelf  by  honoring  him. 

It  is  the  sober  fact  that  no  man,  purely  human,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  has  in  so  universal  a  manner 
commanded  the  respect  and  stimulated  the  reverence  of  mankind  as 
has  Abraham  Lincoln.       Tell  the  story  of  his  life  to  a  group  of 
American  citizens  today,  speak  on  his  character  to  High  School  boys 
and  girls  and  that  story  may  be  told  and  will  be  received  with  the 
same  attention,  the  same  feeling  and  the  same  emotion  as  tho  told 


for  the  first  time.       The  life  story  of  Lincoln  is  as  forever  fresh 

as  it  is  eternally  impressive. 

The  glorious  words  of  Sdwin  Markham  then  are  something 

more  than  beautiful  poetry,- 

"And  vifhen  he  fell  in  whirlwind 
„„  he  went  down 

'  is  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with 

boughs , 

Goes  down  with  a  great  shout 

upon  the  hills. 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place 

against  the  sky," 

Up  from  the  log  hut  in  the  wilderness  ^o|  Ken^feuoky,  out  from  the  Wcist^ 
the  plains  and  the  savannahs  of  Illinois,  America  gave  Lincoln  to  the 
worlds  and  it  is  because  he  belongs  today  to  the  whole  wide  world 
that  he  likewise  now  belongs  to  the  ages. 

Woj3  Lincoln  actually  a  great  ^an?       Some  little  time 
ago  Bruce  Barton  interviewed  H.  G.  Wells,  English  author  and  his-n, 
torian,  and  asked  him  who  the  five  greatest  men  of  history  were, 
and  Mr.  Wells  replied  that  they  were  the  Christ  of  Nazareth,  BMda, 
Aristotole,  Roger  Bacon  ar?.d  Abrahain  Lincoln. 

low  the  phas^^s  of  Lincoln's  character  are  so  many  - 
all  attractive  and  irapresstve  -  that  in  a  short  address  they  cannot 
obyioiisly  all  bf  ^dlisoussed,  or  even  mentionedi     .:, yi,0w^_t.h€t,xe-* 
fore,  of  Mr.  Wells'  statement  I  would  like  to  direct  oux  thought 
to  one  phase  of  his  being  -  his  bald,  naked,  stark  intellectual 
power.        I  would  like  to  dwell  for  a  little  upon  the  contribution 
to  his  greatness  made  by  the  tremendous, irresistible  power  of  his 
mind.       Maybe  w©  take  it  all  for  granted,       In  any  event  we  do 
not  often  dwell  i^son  it. 

Now  if  I  am  correct  in  suggesting  that  Lincoln^, 


was  one  of  the  outstanding  intellectual  powers  of  the  nation  it  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  tragic  shortcomings  of  his 
education  which,  so  far  as  formal  study  is  concerned,  might  all  be 
encompassed  within  the  space  of  a  single  ten  months. 

In  support  of  my  suggestion  I  would  call  to  your 
mind  a  few  of  the  public  performances  of  Mr.  Lincoln.     We  all 
know  that  the  Republican  Party  was  formed  in  1856,  and  I  don't 
blame  anybody  for  being  proud  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  part  in 
that  great  movement.       Its  organization  was  affected  in  Illinois 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Bloomlngton  May  29,  1856.       To  this  organiza- 
tion meeting  came  delegates  of  those  who  had  been  members  of  the 
old  Whig  Party,  then  nearly  dead,  and  from  the  Democrat  party  came 
those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  traditional  position  of  that 
party  on  the  question  of  slavery;  likewise  came  many  others  from 
lesser  important  political  groups  and  parties.       It  was,  one  can 
Imagine,  a  great  time  for  much  talk.         After  many  other  speeches 
Lincoln  was  called  upon  and  he  addressed  the  gathering  quite 
extemporaneously.        Hardboiled  newspaper  men  were  there  to  report 
the  proceedings,  lawyers,  fudges  and  expert  shorthand  reporters. 
Lincoln  spoke  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  whole  crowd  stood  In 
their  place,  and  as  tho  drawn  to  him  by  irresistible  magnet  packed 
the  whole  area  about  him.       They  stood  on  the  chairs  and  settees, 
newspaper  men  and  shorthand  reporters,  not  knowing  they  had  done 
it,  threw  down  their  pencils,  all  stood  in  a  perfect  abandon  of 
fascination  and  listened  to  the  end,  and  that  day  not  an  enduring 
scratch  of  a  pen  took  down  a  word  Mr.  Lincoln  said.       S\ioh  was 
the  overwhelming  power,  the  tremendous  effect  of  his  logic  and 
his  oratory.        This  has  gone  down  in  history  as  Lincoln's  lost 
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speeeh  -  never  taken  down  or  reproduced  except  as  almost  oil  a  thousand 
occasions  he  reproduced  in  part  its  sentiments  and  arguments.  Where 
in  recorded  history  do  you  find  a  duplicate  of  this  remarkable  inoi- 
dent? 

'  His  debate  with  Douglas  two  years  later  is  a  story 

that  is  well  known. Hobody  but  a  man  sure  of  himself  comld  have 
issued  that  challenge  and  nobody  but  a  giant,  in  mind,  could  have 
carried  it  on.         Douglas  was  the  greatest  man  of  his  time.  For 
the  ten  years  that  followed  the  death  of  Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun 
Mr.  Douglas  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage  of  American  political 
life,  and  dominated  that  stage  from  that  position.         It  was  this 
sort  of  a  man  that  the  obscure  frontier  lawyer,  with  6oilosai  nerve, 
challenged  to  the  greatest  political  debate  of  all  time.  The 
printed  records  of  the  debates  embody  the  story  of  seven  set  speeches, 
but  the  fact  is  that  during  that  campaign  Douglas  made  as  many  as 
130  speeches  and  Lincoln  made  a  like  number,         Fnen  Lincoln  went 
iato  the  debate  he  was  hardly  known  outside  of  Illinois  -  at  its 
conclusion  he  was  known  at  every  hearth  side  in  America.  Lincoln 
won  the  debate  -  Douglas  won  the  election  -  but  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that  tho  the  world  knows  that  Douglas  spoke  the  world  also  knows  what 
Lincoln  said. 

However,  it  was  this  series  of  speeches  that  made  it 
possible  for  Lincoln  to  receive  the  invitation  to  speak  in  Hew  York 
in  1860.       It  was  intended  that  he  should  speak  in  the  church  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  but  the  matter  gained  in  importance  as  time 
went  on,  and  finally  after  a  Sunday  in  attendance  at  Mr.  Beecher »s 
church  the  address  planned  on  was  delivered  before  a  crowded  house 


at  Cooper  Union.      For  two  hours,  without  a  suggestion  of  the  frontier 
lawyer  and  stump  speaker  of  the  West  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  the  most  ex- 
haustive and  thorough  going  and  important  speech  that  up  to  that  time 
had  been  made  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  addressed  the  most  critical 
audience  that  could  have  gathered  in  America.       He  captivated  this 
audience,  and  such  men  as  William  H,  Seward,  Horace  Greeley,  Thurlow 
Weed  and  William  Oullen  Bryant, who  presided.       His  preparation  for 
this  speech  is  interesting.       Outside  his  own  deep  brooding  and 
general  reading  he  called  to  his  assistance  three  books  or  papers, 
and  they  were  the  Declaration  of  Indep€!ndenoe,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  Elliott's  Debates  on  the  Constitution. 

After  the  speech  these  New  Yorkers,  perhaps  remember- 
ing the  hypnotic  fascination  that  embraced  the  audience  at  the  time 
of  the  Bloomington  speech,  and  apparently  feeling  themselves  to  be 
well  above  that  sort  of  thing,  made  up  their  rainds  to  test  this 
speech  that  this  man  from  the  West  had  made,  and  so  a  committee  of 
scholars  was  formed  to  examine  that  address  -  to  criticize  it  - 
to  analyze  it  ajid  to  report  upon  its  worth.       This  they  did,  and 
presently  they  reported,  and  among  other  thini^s  said  that  the 
speech  was  utterly  incredible  for  the  accuracy  of  its  statements 
and  for  its  wide  range  of  knowledge.       That  address  made  him 
finally  to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  and  was  I  think  the 
intellectual  apex  of  his  life,  and  if  anybody  cares  for  my  opinion  I 
would  say  that  the  two  greatest  speeches  ever  made  on  American  soil 
were  the  speech  of  Webster  in  reply  to  Hayne  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  January  26,  1830,  and  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
New  York  February  37,  1860. 


In  a  little  over  one  year  from  this  time  Lincoln  spoke 
first  inaugural  to  the  nation,       I  wJLah  to  repeat  one  oomment 
made  upon  it.       Many  had  assumed  that  Mr.  Seward,  chosen  to  toe 
Secretary  of  State,  wo\ild  write  that  address,  but  jxist  as  it  was 
concluded,  Jeremiah  S,  Black  of  brilliant  mental  endowment  who  was, 
first.  Attorney  General,  and  then  Secretary  of  State  in  Buchanan's 
cabinet,  who  furnished  nearly  all  the  brains  as  well  as  most  of 
the  badness  of  that  administration,  who  had  himself  believed  this 
story  of  Seiiard*8  writing  the  inaugural,  and  held  Lincoln  in  deep 
contempt,  suddenly  burst  upon  a  company  of  his  boon  companions  and 
said  '♦Gentlemen  we  have  greatly  under  estimated  this  man  from 
Illinois,       Mr,  Seward  did  not  write  that  speech,  only  one  man  in 
America  could  write  that  speech  and  that  is  Mr.  Lincoln  himself , 
Gentlemen  we  shall  soon  find  out  that  he  is  the  brainiest  man  in 
this  country." 

Again  it  is  interesting  to  know  the  material  Lincoln 
had  at  hand  in  the  preparation  of  this  marvellous  address.  This 
material  consisted  according  to  William  H.  Herndon,  Lincoln's  law 
partner,  of  whom  Lincoln  asked  that  he  procure  them  -  the  Oonstittar- 
tion.  Clay's  speeches  on  the  Compromise  of  1850,  and  Jackson's 
Proclamation  against  JJullifioation,  and  later  on  Webster's  answer 
to  Hayne  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

I  suppose  that  volumes  almost  have  been  written  ojp^ 
the  Gettysburg  speech,-    all  the  way  from  those  who  prove  that  it 
was  casually  written  upon  the  back  of  an  envelope  while  on  the  way 
from  Washington  to  Gettysburg,  to  those  who  say  that  over  a  period 
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of  time  it  was  composed  and  written  with  meticulous  oar©.      I  think 
it  was  carefully  written  and  then  revised  the  night  before  its  de- 
livery.        Now  there  is  one  thing  that  is  unique  about  this  address, 
and  that  is  the  kind  and  oharaqter  of  the  speech  itself.       Othen  men 
improve  their  technique  by  practice.       A  minister  preaches  from  time 
to  time  -  his  mind  goes  along  the  same  way.       The  effort  find  the 
effect  toward  the  saiae  end  is  cumulative.        He  improves  himself 
until  he  becomes  impressive.         A  lawyer  may  make  many  addresses  to 
the  court  or  jury  -  does  it  constantly  and  finally  with  tremendous 
effect,  until  it  may  be  said  of  one  as  Samuel  MoOall  said  of  Webster 
that  his  addresa  to  the  jury  in  the  White  murder  case  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  in  1830  was  the  greatest  speech  ever  delivered  to  a 
jury  in  the  history  of  the  world.        How  there  is  a  certain  sameness 
of  motive  about  the  sermon  of  the  minister  and  the  address  of  the 
lawyer.       They  each  proceed  in  a  general  way  along  the  saaie  track  -* 
practice  makes  perfect.       But  the  unique  thing  in  the  Gettysburg 
address  is  that  while  Lincoln  made  literally  himdreds  of  addresses 
before,  he  never  made  one  like  this. 

Many  of  his  political  speeches  are  a  matter  of  record, 
some  of  his  state  papers  are  preserved  in  the  pride  and  memory  of 
his  country  menj  whoever  has  been  in  a  court  room  cmi  imagine  the 
nature  of  his  addresses  to  the  jury.         Hot  long  before  his  election 
to  the  Presidency  Xiincoln  soixght  to  repair  hi®  broken  fortunes  by 
entering  the  lecture  field,  but  the  attempt  was  a  failure.       As  an 
eulogist  he  was  not  impressive.       At  an  early  age  he  was  asked  to 
speak  at  the  funeral  of  Bowling  Green,  his  old  friend,  but  soon  he 
broke  down  and  in  confusion  left  the  room.         In  mature  age  he 


delivered  an  eulogy  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Olay  -  hia  hero.  It 
was  not  important*      He  had  done  nothing  before  in  his  life  like 
the  Oettysbiirg  speech •       Great  as  it  is  it  stands  as  the  product 
of  his  mind  utterly  alone.  - 

If  you  would  know  what  the  mind  alone  oan  do  and  what 
it  is  read  the  speech  of  Edward  Everett  delivered  at  the  same  time. 
How  Edward  Everett  was  sixty-nine  years  old  at  the  time,  had  been 
minister  to  England,  Gtovernor  of  Massachusetts,  United  States 
Senator,  Secretary  of  State, and  President  of  Harvard  College, 
ifid'ifag  ikteut  a         the  greatest  <irato»  Iti  America.     His  speech 
at  Gettysburg  was  a  great  address,  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  ripe, 
rich  scholarship,  and  two  month*  intense  application  to  the  sub^"^^* 
jeot  at  hand,-  the  greatest  effort  bf  hie  life.        It  was  a  wonder- 
ful speech,  of  faultless  diction,  of  lofty  sentiments,  perfect  -^^^ 
reasoning,  two  hours  and  more  long^  cold  as  ice,  and  now,  if  yo^- 
search,  to  be  found  in  libraries.        Head  then  that  speech  of  Lincoln, 
ten  sentences,  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  words.       It  is  like 
th«  benediction  after  prayer.        There  is  the  giant  mind  and  the 
swelling  heart.        Ho  wonder  the  University  of  London  adopted  it  as 
the  one  purest  specimen  of  English  spoken  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.        The  speech  of  Everett,  pfrdd^t  of  the  brain  alone, 
is  forgotten!  the  address  of  Lincoln,  child  of  mind  and  heart,  will 
live  till  language  is  no  more  spoken  -  till  all  lips  are  dxist. 

1»  "o^fflbinati on  of  ten  sentrifows  ^n'iby  lang^^ 
outside  of  holy  scriptwe  and  certain  state  papers,  have  so  captured 
the  thought  and  stirred  the  emotions  of  men.        May  it  not  be  that 
In  the  coming  times  when  men  have  developed  spiritually  beyond  us 
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as  much  as  we,  so  we  think,  have  grown  beyond  the  tribes  of  three 
thousand  years  ago,  they  will  gather  together  for  a  revised  Book 
the  inspired  writings  of  thoir  past,  and  in  that  book  without  shock 
to  any  will  be  found  this  great  utterance  as  the  substitute,  better 
by  far  than  several,  of  any  one  of  a  large  nxmber  of  the  Psalms,  or 
as  the  fitting  conclusion  to  the  letters  of  Paul. 

I  have  suggested  that  Lincoln  made  this  speech  as  the 
only  one  of  the  kind.       Where  did  he  get  this  speech?       As  well 
ask  where  did  Shakespeare  and  Michael  Angelo    get  their  genius; 
where  did  Handel  and  Mozart  and  Beethoven  get  their  music  -  who 
inspired  the  hand  that  touched  the  lyre  of  the  Scottish  plough- 
man and  upstayed  the  life  of  the  German  priest  and  sent  his  message 
true  to  its  mark?        Lincoln  got  the  Gettysburg  speech,  as  with  the 
prophetic  spirit  of  Isaiah  or  Amos  he  snatched  it  out  of  the  Infinite 
to  remain  forever  a  living  sapphire  among  the  gems  of  the  world*® 
great  literature. 

As  bearing  upon  Lincoln's  Intellectual  power  some 
thing  should  be  said  of  his  position  in  the  profession  and  praotioe 
of  law  which  was  his  vocation.         I  always  knew  Lincoln  was  a  great 
lawyer.       Now  what  is  the  beginning  and  what  the  end  of  this  story. 
The  beginning  of  Lincoln's  legal  ediacation  is  strange  indeed.  Up 
the  little  hill  in  front  of  the  Lincoln-Berry  store  in  New  Salem 
one  day  an  immigrant  to  the  West  drove  his  pair  of  tired  horses  thru 
the  mud.         Discouraged  as  he  was  he  offered  his  heaviest  barrel  on 
the  wagon  for  fifty  cents.         Lincoln  paid  the  last  money  he  had 
for  it,  and  one  day  spilled  the  contents  out  on  hie  store  floor, 
and  there  emerged  to  his  sight  the  four  volumes  making  up  the  full 
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Oommentaries  on  th©  Common  Law  of  Wllllajn  Blaokstone,     Out  in  front 
of  the  frontier  store  stretohed  out  at  full  length  with  the  book  ex- 
tended in  his  arms,  which  rested  on  the  ground,  Lincoln  learned  his  law. 
One  day  Jack  Xelso,  the  village  loafer,  oame  along  and  said  "what 
doing  Abe",  and  Lincoln  aaid"9tudying*,  and  Kelao  pursued  the  matter 
and  again  asked  "studying  what  Abe*,  and  the  reply  was  "studying  law", 
and  Kelso  aald  "Good  Ck)d  Almighty"  and  walked  on.       I  one  day  ate 
a  pionio  lunoh  there  and  I  oonfeas  to  a  deepening  of  the  emotions  to 
know  that  I  was  exactly  where  Lincoln  had  read  his  Bums,  learned  the 
philosophy  of  William  Shakespeare,  and  studied  the  Conmientaries  of 
William  Blacks tone. 

Less  than  one  year,  tho  after  this  conversation  with 
Jack  Kelso,  Lincoln  went  forth  from  ITew  Salem  to  become  the  junior 
law  partner  with  John  T.  Stuart,  leading  attorney  of  Springfield 
and  that  part  of  Illinois.        He  remained  with  Stuart  a  few  years 
and  then  became  partner  with  Stephen  T.  Logan  of  whom  Judge  David 
Davis,  a  member  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  said  that  he 
was  the  ablest  lawyer  he  had  ever  met  either  in  the  Court  room  or 
before  the  bar.         This  then  was  the  education,-  the  books  of 
Blaokstone,  a  few  years  with  Stuart,  and  a  few  with  Logan  -  and 
what  is  the  final  result  In  the  field  of  Law?        Only  a  little  while 
ago  Lord  Shaw,  great  English  authority,  told  the  American  Woman's 
Club  of  London  that  the  five  greatest  lawyers  of  all  time  were 
Propriniatus,  Grotius,  Lord  Mansfield,  Forbes-Dunoan  and 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  can  hardly  follow  the  judgment  of  Lord  Shaw.  I 
don't  think  that  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  five  greatest  English  speaking 
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lawyers,  nor  one  of  the  five  greatest  In  American  history,  nor  one  of 
the  five  greatest  of  his  own  time.         One  knows,  of  course,  that 
Lincoln  was  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  in  a  large  n\anber  of  the 
most  important  law  suits  of  his  day  in  and  about  the  range  of  his 
activities.        One  day  at  our  State  Library  I  counted  the  oases 
in  Illinois  that  went  before  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  and  from 
the  third  Illinois  Report  where  his  name  first  appears  to  the 
twenty-fifth  Report  in  which  his  name  appears  for  the  last  time, 
it  is  evident  that  Lincoln  was  in  176  oases  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court.        When  you  consider  how  the  twenty- two  years  of  his  law 
practice  was  interrupted  by  many  events  and  activities,  and  further 
that  Illinois  was  a  frontier  state  in  which  two  dollars  were  still 
offered  for  the  scalp  of  every  wolf,  and  fifty  dollars  for  the 
scalp  of  every  Indian,  one  can  understand  what  a  aonmentaX  task 
this  record  means.        Especially  so  if  you  add  the  further  con- 
sideration that  in  all  these  cases  Lincoln  argued  them  before  the 
court  not  from  precedents,  but  from  fundamental  principals  each 
on  its  own  merits. 

The  great  aocorapllshment  of  Lincoln  as  a  lawyer 
was  not  however  either  in  the  courts  or  before  the  jury.  It 
was  as  President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  not  only  President 

but  he  was  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy.  In 
him  united  first  military  and  first  civil  authority. 

In  the  rebellion  of  sovereign  states  against 
other  sovereign  states,  in  that  indissoluble  union  in  which  they 
all  were  held  by  a  Constitution  that  bound  them  all,-  in  the  midst 
of  a  fratricidal  war,  the  most  important  of  its  kind  since  the 


world  began, and  utterly  new  In  method,  since  it  was  the  first  war 
of  importance  where  transportation  was  by  means  of  railroads,  and 
communications  by  means  of  telegraph,  Mr»  Lincoln,  without  precedent 
to  guide  him,  without  much  help,  and  certainly  without  much  advice, 
seized  upon  that  War  Power  vested  in  him  as  Ohief  Hxeoutive  and  as 
Ooaifiiander  in  Chief  under  our  written  Constitution,  performed  a 
thousand  acts  which  were  purely  war  measures,  organised  civil 
administrations  in  the  rebellious  states,  and  chose  every  day  what 
measures  were  necessary  and  what  were  permissible  to  crush  the 
rebellion,  and  still  preserve  us  a  nation. 

Even  he  on  his  throne  of  authority  was  lljaited  by 
the  express  or  implied  powers  granted  in  the  Constitution,-  our 
Supreme  Law  of  the  land,         low  if  Lincoln  has  any  olaia  to  being 
one  of  the  great  lawyers  of  all  time  it  is  this,-  that  for  all  his 
acts  during  a  four  year  war  period  for  which  acts  there  was  generally 
ao  precedent  whatever,  no  single  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
has  ever  declared  one  of  them  to  be  invalid,  beyond  his  authority, 
or  outside  the  Constitution  of  his  country.        There,  gentlemen, 
there  stands  the  lawyer! 

May  I  recite  an  incident  related  to  me  by  an 
aged  man  once  the  office  boy  of  Abraham  Lincoln?       Henry  B.  Rankin 
came  into  the  office  of  Lincoln  and  Hemdon  in  1356,         He  was 
then  a  young  boy,  the  son  of  the  sheriff  of  Minard  County,  whose 
father  excused  him  from  school  during  the  session  of  the  court  to 
run  errands  for  the  judge,  the  jurors,  or  other  court  attaches. 
As  a  lad  he  saw  much  of  Lincoln  in  the  courts  and  on  the  stump, 


and  was  with  him  in  his  office  the  last  four  years  before  Lincoln 
went  to  Washington.        He  told  me  this  story  one  hot  August  after- 
noon.      In  1853  Mr.  Lincoln  came  from  Springfield  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  to  apeak  in  Petersburg,  some  thirty 
miles  to  the  northwest,  in  behalf  of  John  0.  Fremont  and  the  other 
Republican  candidates  in  the  campaign  of  1858.         That  particular 
section  of  Illinois  was  no  fair  field  for  the  Republican  party. 
It  was  almost  entirely  Democratic  or  Know  lothing,  and  I  realize 
that  many  in  this  audience  would  say  there  is  small  difference 
between  the  two,  and  on  this  occasion  some  1500  people  met  Lincoln 
in  fixed  determination  that  he  should  not  speak. 

Mr,  Lincoln  with  two  friends  as  body  guard  ascended 
the  rude  platform  and  attempted  to  begin  his  address.       He  was 
immediately  howled  down,  and  such  was  the  result  of  several  more 
attempts  to  begin  his  speech.       Finally  at  the  end  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  the  will  of  Lincoln  prevailed  and  then  for  over  two 
hours  he  addressed  that  crowd  on  the  issues  of  the  campaign  which 
were  in  tvoen  the  issues  of  American  slavery*  That  was  the  story 

and  I  oame  away  from  Mr*  Rankin  baffled  in  my  mind  -  questioning 
how  it  was  possible  that  the  will  of  one  man  could  beat  down  the  viill 
of  1500  people  determined  that  he  shoiild  not  speak.         And  then  I 
remembered  that  Ulysses  3.  Grant,  after  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  mad©  a  trip  around  the  world  and  when  he  retuxnod  h© 
made  the  statement  that  he  ha.d  met  the  great  leaders  of  the  world 
of  that  day  -  Oajabetta  of  Italy  -  LI  Hung  Chang  of  China  -  Bismarck 
of  Germany,  and  Gladstone  of  England,  but  that  the  greatest  intellec- 
tual po*«?er  he  had  ever  encountered  was  in  the  person  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Here  then  was  the  answer  to  all  my  questioning. 
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Great  moral  force  and  trefflendous  intellectual  power  had  met  In  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  they  are  a  combination  everywhere,  at  all  times 
forever  unbeatable. 

In  the  lovely  city  of  Decatur,  Illinois,  there  have 
been  two  copper  plates  erected  by  loyal  citizens,  that  tell  a  story 
of  tremendous  dramatic  effect.       One  copper  plate  is  in  Lincoln 
Square,  and  it  recites  in  effect  that  by  that  locality  In  1830 
passed  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  party  on  their  way  from  southwestern 
Indiana  to  their  first  log  home  in  Illinois  still  to  be  erected,- 
Abraham  Lincoln  poor,  obscure,  friendless,  illiterate,  and  of  no 
more  importance  than  a  bit  of  driftwood  on  the  waters  of  the 
Sangamon  to  which  they  were  going. 

How  within  a  stones  throw  of  that  locality  on  the 
wall  of  the  Milliken  Bank  Building  is  another  copper  plate  and 
that  recites  that  on  that  locality  in  a  wigwam  erected  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Illinois  State  Republican  Convention  on  May  10,  1860, 
the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  first  mentioned  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.        This  convention  was  the  mad  scene  of  men 
determined  to  force  the  political  fortunes  of  a  friend.  Only 
thirty  years  stretch  between  the  two  events  depicted  by  the  legends 
of  the  copper  plates.         From  a  name  unknown  to  the  successful 
placing  of  that  name  to  the  most  important  and  powerful  position 
known  among  the  tribes  of  men!       So  wonderful  may  be  the  aooora- 
plishments  of  a  single  life  in  the  hands  of  one  entirely  great. 

Eight  days  later  in  another  wigwam  erected  for  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Republican  Convention  in  Chicago  he  was 
forra,^ily  nominated  to  the  Presidency  of  his  country,  -  and  so  began 
the  last  phase  of  his  remarkable  career  which  lead  to  Washington 
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and  Ford's  Theatre  and  at  last  to  a  deathless  name  and  fame. 

There  is  one  phase  of  Llnooln'a  character  that  to  «e  Is 
important,  and  that  Is  his  apparent  loneliness.-  that  crust  of  re- 
serve and  retloenoe  that  could  not  be  broken  thru.       The  Biost  oom- 
panlonable  of  men  there  were  times  of  loneliness  nearly  every  day. 
and  sometimes  days  at  a  time,  that  no  frlendflhlp  could  share.  He 
was  a  man  apart  -  and  this  has  been  the  experience  of  every  great  man. 
Or eat  souls  are  generally  groim  In  solitude. 

It  was  m  the  Blaok  Hills  of  Dakota  that  Roosevelt  de- 
veloped that  peculiar  fibre  that  made  him  a  leader.       On  that 
dilapidated  piazza  of  his  homestead  in  the  heart  of  the  AdlrondaOta 
Old  John  Brown  used  to  stajid  In  the  solitary  presence  of  Mounts  Maroy 
and  Whlteface  and  all  those  other  giants  of  the  Sawtooth  Range  and  ■ 
there  learned  to  be  the  man  to  olaeh  with  American  slavery.  The 
wide  expanding  plains  and  savannahs  of  Illinois  brooded  over  the  wish- 
ful but  growing  spirit  of  Mr.  Llnooln  until  there  he  made  that  moral 
and  mental  growth  that  caused  him  to  be  the  wonder  of  his  age. 
These  periods  of  quietness,  of  loneliness,  of  introspection,  of  eelf 
examination,  of  dark  brooding,  of  deep  thinking,  were  the  period-  in 
which  he  grew  his  soul,  strengthened  his  moral  fibre,  developed  his 
mind,  became  large  in  every  aspect  of  hie  nature,  and  finally  to  be 

eternally  unafraid. 

If  chosen  souls  could  never  be  alone 

In  deep  mid  silence  open  doored  to  God 

Ko  great  thing  ever  had  been  dreamed  or  done. 

The  nurse  of  full  grown  souls  is  solitude. 
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Perhaps  it  was  by  the  processes  of  pme  drudgery  and  the 
unspectacular  that  he  did  his  greatest  service  to  the  world. 
He  Gm0  to  his  position  of  power  by  a  minority  vote  of  the  American 
people,  mxd  without  army,  navy,  money  or  munitions  stepped  into  the 
most  stupendous ,  moat  thoroughly  equipped  and  deeply  planned 
rebellion  of  all  history.       Traitors  were  in  every  department 
and  disloyalty  the  rule.       He  Bpoke  to  the  Horth  and  two  millions 
of  armed  men  sprang  to  his  defense.        He  appealed  to  the  sea 
and  the^  mightiest    navy  of  all  time  to  that  date  crowned  every 
wave,    f .He  sternly  turned  to  Wall  street  and  money  and  munitions 
came  forth  abundantly.        Without  military  training  he  became 
at^^th^  end  of  the  war  the  superior  of  all  commanders  of  both  armies, 
except  for  Grant  in  the  matter  of  military  strategy, 

AS  a  statesman  he  justified  his  measures  by  their  success, 
AB  ft  Philanthropist  he  gave  liberty  to  one  race  and  insured  f ree^ 
aom  to  another.       Thru  it  all  not  one  act  of  cruelty  engaged  his 
hand  -  not  one  single  prescriptive  word  or  phrase  passed  hie  lips  . 
and  at  laat  out  growing  the  pure  rationalism  of  youth  and  sobered 
by  the  tremendous  responsibilities  of  his  place  of  authority, 
weak  md  in  need  as  in  the  midst  of  his  strength  he  felt  himself 
to  be,  he  bowed  from  the  sianmit  of  human  power  low  before  the 
Cross  of  Calvary  and  became  a  Christian. 

I  do  not  toiow  that  I  have  proved  my  thesis  that  Lincoln 
was  one  of  the  first  few  intellectual  powers  of  our  nation.  i 

don't  Icnow  that  it  has  to  be  Drovftd        v>i.-^>.«^^  4*  . 

we  provea.       Perhaps  it  is  assumed,  but 

It  is  well  to  oall  it  to  our  minds  specifically. 


i- 
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It  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  his  spirit  of  kind- 
ness at  such  a  time  as  this,  but  the  whole  world  already  knows 
that  beautiful  story,  or  upon  the  humbleness  of  his  birth  which 
has  already  I  think  been  greatly  over  done,  or  upon  his  political 
sagacity,  but  a  single  biography  will  reveal  all  that,  or  upon 
his  magnanimity  of  spirit  and  conduct,  for  it  was  the  certain 
program  of  a  life  tirne^        Let  ujb  give  all  these  elements  their 
full  share  in  the  making  of  the  soul  that  he  was.       Add  to  them 
the  tremendous  overpowering,  irresistible  force  of  his  moral 
integrity  -  and  then  to  them  all  add  again  the  stark,  naked, 
bare,  intellectual  force  and  power  of  his  mind,  and  at  last  we 
come  to  understand  why  he  was  what  he  actually  was  -  the 
greatest  of  all  the  world's  citizens  since  the  days  of  Paul, 


Harry  F.  Lftke 


